BEGINNING OF THE REVOLUTION               5
grumbling, and it was not long before it burst; 1789 had come. The first effect which the assembling of the States-General produced upon provincial tranquillity was discord in nearly every family. Ours did not escape : for my father, who had long been accustomed to censure the abuses under which France laboured, acquiesced in principle in the proposed reforms,, without any notion of the atrocities which would follow in the train of the changes. His three brothers-in-law, on the other hand, and his friends rejected all alterations of the established state of things. Hence arose debates, of which I understood nothing, but was none the less distressed at seeing my mother endeavouring with tears to keep the peace between brothers and husband.' Meanwhile, without knowing why, I was on the side of the moderate democrats, who had chosen my father, as unquestionably the ablest man of the neighbourhood, for their leader.
The Constituent Assembly abolished feudal quit-rents.1 My father, as a man of noble family, possessed sundry such, which his father had bought, and was the first to accept the law. The peasants, waiting to follow his lead, as soon as they found that he ceased to collect his rents, ceased to pay theirs. Then came the division of France into departments. My father was appointed administrator of Corr&ze, and, soon after, member of the Legislative Assembly.
My three uncles and nearly all the nobility of the district had gone abroad at once; and war seemed imminent. With the view of inducing all citizens to arm, and perhaps, too, of judging how far it could reckon on the energy of the people at large, the Government spread a report simultaneously in every parish that brigands under the leadership of the &migr&s were coming to put down the new constitutions. The tocsin was rung in every church. Each man took up what arms he could; the national guards were organised, and the country with a warlike air awaited the alleged brigands, who were generally said to be in the next parish.
J Rentes feodales, rent originally paid in lieu of military service by tenants qualified for such service, as opposed to rent paid by roturiers, for whom, as Hallam observes, there appears to be no English equivalent.
^                             When I came to, a doctor was in the act of bleeding me.
